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Executive Summary 

A postsecondary credential offers many opportunities and benefits to 
high school graduates. However, not all students have access to 
these benefits: while the majority of high school students plan to go 
on to some form of postsecondary education, there are substantial 
gaps in college enrollment rates across racial/ethnic groups and 
annual family income ranges. Worse, students from racial/ethnic 
minority groups historically underrepresented in higher education are 
also much less likely than other students to earn a college degree — 
and this is all too frequently due to lack of preparation for college- 
level coursework during high school. 

In Mind the Gaps , we describe the current state of college readiness 
of high school students and examine the contributions of pre-college 
indicators to improving college success specifically among 
underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students and students from 
lower-income families. Although nonacademic factors also influence 
college success, this report examines several academic factors — 
including level of academic achievement, coursework preparation, 
and educational and career planning in high school — that contribute 
to students’ success during their first year in college and their 
likelihood of returning to college for a second year. 

The table below summarizes some of the academic factors that ACT 
research shows are directly related to college success: college 
readiness (defined as meeting or exceeding ACT's College 
Readiness Benchmarks), taking the ACT-recommended core 

Academic Factors Related to Success in College 
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curriculum in high school, and taking additional high school 
coursework beyond core in mathematics and science. Success in 
college was defined in this research by four indicators: first-year 
enrollment (immediately following high school graduation), first- to 
second-year retention, earning a grade of B or higher in selected 
first-year courses, and earning a first-year grade point average (GPA) 
of 3.0 or higher. In a smaller study, referred to in this report as 
“Study 2,” ACT also showed that college readiness, taking a core 
curriculum, and taking additional mathematics and science 
coursework beyond core have the additional benefit of lowering 
remediation rates in English and mathematics coursework in the first 
year of college. 

This report discusses factors that contribute to lower college success 
rates among underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students and 
students from lower-income families. But the report also shows that 
racial/ethnic and family income gaps in college success rates narrow 
substantially among students who are ready for college. 

We need to ensure that all students, including underrepresented 
racial/ethnic minority students and students from lower-income 
families, have access to high school coursework that is of sufficient 
depth and intensity to adequately prepare them for college and 
career. We also need to ensure that these students receive better 
guidance to eliminate the discrepancies that exist between their 
educational aspirations and the high school coursework they plan 
to complete to be prepared to meet these aspirations. 

Policymakers and educators have the power to help these students 
substantially narrow the achievement gaps that currently prevent 
students from taking full advantage of the college experience. With 
this goal in mind, the results of this research suggest the following 
recommendations: 

1. Close the gap between student aspirations and high school 
course plans by ensuring that all students take at least a 
core curriculum in high school. 

2. Close the gap in the alignment of high school courses with 
college and career readiness standards by focusing high 
school core courses on the essential standards for college 
and career readiness. 

3. Close the gap in the quality of high school courses across 
schools by offering all students rigorous high school core 
courses that cover the essential knowledge and skills needed 
for college and career readiness in sufficient depth and 
intensity. 
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Racial/ethnic and family income gaps may seem large and 
persistent, but research offers a straightforward remedy: help to 
ensure that underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students and 
students from lower-income families are ready for the challenges of 
postsecondary education through a rigorous core curriculum that 
is clearly focused on the essential knowledge and skills for college 
and career readiness. 

Helping to prepare all students to benefit equally from postsecondary 
education and training should be the mission of every high school in 
the United States; the research results presented in this report lead 
to recommendations for making this happen. By making sure that 
all students become ready for college and career — in particular, 
by ensuring that high school core course offerings are rigorous and 
that all students are given the opportunity to take additional, higher- 
level coursework beyond core in mathematics and science — some 
of our country’s seemingly most intransigent social disparities can 
be reduced. 
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Introduction 

Whether students aspire to a college degree, plan to acquire a well- 
paying job, or both, some post-high school training is a necessity. 
While not every high school graduate plans to attend college, the 
majority of today’s fastest-growing jobs that require a high school 
diploma, pay a salary above the poverty line for a family of four, and 
provide opportunities for career advancement require a foundation 
of academic knowledge and skills comparable to those expected of 
the first-year college student (ACT, 2006; Ruppert, 2003). Whether 
high school graduates go on to college or enter workforce training 
programs, at a minimum they all need the same solid foundation of 
college- and career-ready knowledge and skills. Existing jobs also 
require more education and better skills. 

Students who are not ready for postsecondary education are less 
likely to enroll in college, more likely to need remedial coursework 
during their first year of college, less likely to succeed in their college 
courses, and less likely to earn a college degree. Students who are 
not ready for college and career are currently in danger of entering the 
workforce unprepared for the challenges of competing in a 
technology-based global economy. If the U.S. is unable to maintain 
and increase its economic competitiveness throughout the world, then 
not just the graduates themselves but the nation at large will suffer. 

Failure to obtain some post-high school education or training has 
severe implications for postsecondary institutions, businesses, and of 
course students — particularly those from racial/ethnic minority groups 
or lower-income families. If, as a country, we seek to increase diversity 
in postsecondary institutions and eventually in the workplace, current 
trends in underrepresentation by certain racial/ethnic groups in 
postsecondary education — especially African American, American 
Indian, and Hispanic students — must be reversed. 

Although the U.S. currently has one of the highest rates of entry into 
postsecondary education in the world (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 2008), it no longer leads the world in 
the percentage of students earning a college degree. The proportion 
of four-year college graduates to college entrants in the U.S. was only 
56 percent in 2005, and the rate of degree completion at community 
colleges is typically even lower: about 60 percent of the four-year rate 
(U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2008). 
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Population growth in the U.S. is occurring largely among 
underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students and lower-income 
students. For example, Hispanics are the fastest-growing racial/ethnic 
group in the U.S., but almost half of the Hispanic population 25 years 
of age or older lacks a high school diploma, compared to 20 percent 
of the entire U.S. population (Ruppert, 2003). If current trends hold, 
sometime between 2020 and 2030 historically underrepresented 
racial/ethnic minority groups will comprise the majority of U.S. high 
school graduates (King, 2008; Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 2008). Thus, the college completion rates of these 
groups will need to rise substantially if the U.S. is to compete in a 
global marketplace. 

Unlike other countries such as Canada, Japan, Korea, and Norway, 
which have made tremendous strides in increasing the college-going 
rates of young adults, young adults in the U.S. are less likely to 
graduate from high school or college than their older counterparts 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 2005). 
Over the next quarter-century, as college-educated U.S. workers born 
in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s (the so-called “baby boom") retire, 
there may be insufficient workers with postsecondary training to meet 
workforce demands (Carnevale & Desrochers, 2003). We have begun 
to see the effects in the amount of outsourcing to other countries by 
U.S. companies. More than two-thirds of U.S. companies have 
expressed concern about the lack of skilled employees, indicating 
that it poses an obstacle to their corporate growth (Business 
Roundtable, 2001). 

States, postsecondary institutions, and businesses also suffer 
economic drains due to inadequate preparation of students for 
college. The cost each year to remediate unprepared students 
at public two- and four-year institutions has been estimated at 
$1 to $2 billion (Achieve & National Governors Association, 2005). 
Greene (2000) estimated that students leaving high school 
unprepared for post-high school training or work cost the U.S. 

$16 billion each year in remediation and decreased productivity. 

An estimated 559,000 ACT-tested students unprepared in English, 
mathematics, and/or reading enrolled in college in 2007, the latest 
year for which ACT has college enrollment and retention data. 
Assuming that these students must devote one academic year solely 
to noncredit remedial coursework, they lose one year of potential 
income as college graduates ($42,623 per student) for each year of 
remedial coursework, as well as incur an additional year of tuition 
($3,638 per student; U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
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for Education Statistics, 2005), resulting in a total loss of $26 billion. 
Moreover, it costs postsecondary institutions to remediate unprepared 
students, and results in losses to the state in income tax revenues 
and available funding for postsecondary institutions. 

What can be done to increase the likelihood that students — 
underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students and lower-income 
students in particular — will enroll in college, be successful in their 
courses, and persist to graduation? What actions can students, 
teachers, guidance counselors, policymakers, and postsecondary 
institutions take to increase student success in college? 

In this report we describe the current state of college readiness of 
high school students and examine factors that can improve college 
success specifically among underrepresented racial/ethnic minority 
students and students from lower-income families. Although 
nonacademic factors (e.g., social support, financial support, 
institutional commitment, and student behaviors such as academic 
discipline, orderly conduct, and having positive relationships with 
school personnel) certainly influence college success (e.g., 

Lotkowski, Robbins, & Noeth, 2004; Allen, Robbins, Casillas, & Oh, 
2008), in this study we focus exclusively on academic factors — 
including level of academic achievement, coursework preparation, 
and educational and career planning in high school — that contribute 
to students’ success during their first year in college and their 
likelihood of returning to college for a second year. If we can better 
understand the academic factors that influence college success, then 
we will be in a better position to take steps that are likely to improve 
college success rates for all students. 
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1 . 

Unequal Access to the 
Benefits of a College 
Education 

While the majority of high school students plan on 
some form of postsecondary education, gaps exist 
in college enrollment rates across racial/ethnic 
groups and annual family income ranges. Not 
surprisingly, gaps in college degree completion rates 
also exist across these groups and ranges — gaps due 
in large part to a lack of preparation for college- 
level coursework during high school. 

Earning a college education benefits students 
in many ways. 

In the current economic climate, having a college education creates 
many opportunities unavailable to students with only a high school 
education. Occupational projections from 2004 to 2014 indicate that 
80 percent of the fastest-growing occupations will require a minimum 
of an associate’s degree and 36 percent will require a bachelor’s 
degree. By comparison, only 37 percent of new jobs will be 
appropriate for those with a high school diploma or less (Hecker, 

2005) . 

Wage earnings increase sharply with a college education. For 
workers aged 25 to 34, the average income of those with a bachelor’s 
degree is almost double that of high school graduates ($42,623 vs. 
$26,278), while an associate’s degree increases earnings by 20 to 
30 percent (Carnevale & Desrochers, 2003; U.S. Census Bureau, 

2006) . Even attending college without obtaining a degree increases 
earnings by 5 to 1 1 percent over those of students with only a 
high school diploma. 

A college education has other, less tangible benefits to individuals 
and to society. For example, workers with a college education have a 
lower risk of unemployment and have greater access to on-the-job 
training and technology than those with a high school diploma or 
less. College graduates are also almost twice as likely as high school 
graduates to receive formal training once they are employed. 
Post-high school education is also associated with greater 
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productivity in the workplace; better health; greater civic involvement, 
trust, tolerance, and ability to cope with stressful situations; and 
greater likelihood of having a fulfilling job (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 2005). 

Students today have high educational aspirations. 

High school students are aware of the importance of a college 
education. Most plan to enroll in some form of postsecondary 
education after high school, with goals ranging from military or 
vocational/technical training to a postgraduate degree. Sixty-eight 
percent of EXPLORE®-tested 2008-09 8th-grade students nationally 
and 72 percent of PLAN®-tested 2008-09 lOth-grade 
students nationally planned to attend a two- or four- 
year institution. Of the subset of PLAN-tested 10th 
graders who planned to enroll in college, 93 percent 
planned to earn a bachelor’s degree or pursue 
postgraduate study. 

The postsecondary aspirations of high school students 
have also risen over time. A 2005 survey showed that 
the percentage of all U.S. 10th graders who expected 
that their highest level of educational attainment would 
be a bachelor’s degree rose from 23 percent in 1980 
to 32 percent in 1990 to 40 percent in 2002, while the 
percentage of 10th graders who expected that their 
highest level of educational attainment would be a 
graduate or professional degree rose from 18 percent 
to 27 percent to 40 percent in the same years (Fox, 
Connolly, & Snyder, 2005). 

Aspirations for higher education vary by racial/ethnic 
group, with historically underrepresented minority 
groups aspiring to lower levels of educational 
attainment. Among PLAN-tested 10th graders in 
2008-09, the percentages of African American, 
American Indian, and Hispanic students who expected 
to earn less than an associate’s degree were greater 
than those of Asian American and White students, 
while the percentages of African American, American 
Indian, and Hispanic students who expected to earn at 
least a bachelor’s degree were smaller than those of 
Asian American and White students (Figure 1). 



EXPLORE, PLAN, and the ACT 

ACT’S College and Career Readiness 
System includes a sequence of three 
longitudinal college and career 
readiness assessments: EXPLORE, 
PLAN, and the ACT® test. Based on 
extensive research into what 
postsecondary educators expect 
from entering college students, each 
assessment measures what students 
are able to do with what they have 
learned in school. 

▼ EXPLORE, for students in grade 
8 or 9, provides baseline 
information on the academic 
preparation of students that can 
be used to plan high school 
coursework. 

▼ PLAN, for students in grade 10, 
provides a midpoint review of 
students’ progress toward their 
education and career goals while 
there is still time to make 
necessary interventions. 

▼ The ACT, for students in grade 
11 or 12, measures students’ 
academic readiness to make 
successful transitions to college 
and work after high school. 
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Figure 1: Educational Aspirations of PLAJNJ-tested 
2008-09 10th Graders, by Race/Ethnicity 
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Aspirations for bachelor’s or higher-level degrees also vary across annual 
family income range, with students from lower-income families less likely 
to aspire to complete a bachelor’s degree (Figure 2). 1 



Figure 2: ACT-tested 2009 High School Graduates Aspiring 
to Earn at Least a Bachelor’s Degree, by Annual 
Family Income Range 
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1 Based on approximately 1 .5 million students who took the ACT and indicated that they would graduate 
from high school in 2009, 1.1 million of whom reported their annual family income range. Among students 
not reporting this information, 62 percent aspired to earn at least a four-year college degree. 
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Gaps in college enrollment rates exist between 
underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students 
and White students. 

Between 57 and 75 percent of all high school graduates nationally 
enroll in college; the enrollment rate depends on the population under 
consideration and the length of time between high school graduation 
and college enrollment (e.g., Adelman, 2004; Ruppert, 2003). Of 
ACT-tested 2007 high school graduates, 71 percent enrolled in 
college the fall immediately following high school graduation, with an 
additional 7 percent of these students delaying enrollment until the 
following fall. Immediate and delayed enrollment rates for ACT-tested 
2007 graduates nationally (by race/ethnicity and annual family 
income range) are shown in Figure 3. 

Figure 3: ACT-tested 2007 High School Graduates Enrolling 
in College, by Racial/ Ethnic Group and 
Annual Family Income Range 
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Immediate college enrollment rates are higher for Asian American 
and White students, and lower for African American, American Indian, 
and Hispanic students. And as annual family income range 
increases, the college enrollment rate also increases. Moreover, 
African American and American Indian high school graduates and 
students from lower-income families are somewhat more likely to 
delay enrolling in college. By delaying enrollment, these students are 
at a greater risk of not completing a postsecondary program. 

Students who enroll in college immediately after high school 
graduation have a greater chance of completing their program of 
study than those who delay enrollment (Horn, Cataldi, & Sikora, 2005). 
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First- to second-year retention rate 



Although many students enroll in college, 
substantial numbers do not persist to a college 
degree, especially students from underrepresented 
racial/ ethnic minority groups. 

The majority of college students persist to their second year: About 
three-fourths (74 percent) of ACT-tested first-year college students 
re-enroll in the same institution their second year, with an additional 
1 1 percent enrolling in a different institution. These statistics are 
consistent with national retention rates for first- to second-year 
persistence (88 percent; Adelman, 2004). As shown in Figure 4, Asian 
American and White students are more likely to persist to their second 
year than African American and American Indian students, and are 
slightly more likely than Hispanic students. In addition, as family 
income increases, the first- to second-year retention rate increases. 
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Figure 4: ACT-tested 2007 First-Year College Students 
Returning for a Second Year of College, by Racial/Ethnic 
Group and Annual Family Income Range 
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Roughly 50 to 60 percent of entering students graduate from college 
within six years (Carey, 2004). When examined across the 
educational pipeline, the outlook is even less positive. Figure 5 shows 
estimates of the proportions of students lost during key transition 
periods along the educational pipeline from entrance into high school 
through college graduation (Adelman, 2006a). Of 8th-grade students 
nationally in 1988, 78 percent graduated from high school and 
53 percent enrolled in college in the summer, fall, or spring terms 
immediately following high school graduation. However, only 
48 percent of the original 8th-grade class persisted to their 
sophomore year in college, and just 35 percent completed an 
associate’s degree in three years or a four-year degree in six years. 
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Figure 5: Proportions of Students Lost During Key 
Transitions along the Educational Pipeline from Entrance 
into High School through College Graduation 
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Note. The data in this figure are adapted from “The Propaganda of Numbers," by C. Adelman, 2006, 
The Chronicle of Higher Education, and The Toolbox Revisited: Paths to Degree Completion from High 
School through College, by C. Adelman, 2006, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education. 



Underrepresented racial/ethnic minority students are less likely to 
earn a college degree: African American, American Indian, and 
Hispanic students currently enroll in college at lower rates, and from 
this abbreviated number they are less likely to re-enroll in subsequent 
years and eventually to complete college. Fewer than 50 percent of 
entering African American, American Indian, and Hispanic students 
complete a college degree within six years (Knapp et al., 2005). 
Adelman (2004) followed a group of 1992 high school graduates for 
eight years and found relatively high percentages of American Indian 
graduates with no postsecondary education (51 percent). In addition, 
college degree completion rates for African American and Hispanic 
students (18 and 22 percent, respectively) were about half the 
magnitude of those for Asian American and White students 
(40 and 48 percent, respectively). 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics (2008), six years after first enrolling in 
four-year colleges, degree completion rates for Asian American 
and White students (71 and 68 percent, respectively) exceed those 
for African American, American Indian, and Hispanic students 
(51, 55, and 54 percent, respectively; Figure 6). Similarly, for 
two-year postsecondary institutions, degree completion rates for 
Asian American and White students (42 and 41 percent, respectively) 
exceed those for African American and Hispanic students (28 and 
34 percent, respectively). 
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Figure 6: Six-Year Degree Completion Rates for Students 
Entering College in the 1995-1996 Academic Year, by 
Type of Institution and Student Race/Ethnicity (2001) 
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Note. The data in this figure are from Digest of Education Statistics, 2007, 
by the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2008. Data for American Indians attending two-year institutions 
were unavailable. 



Many students don’t persist in college because 
they need substantial remediation. 

Nationally, about one-third of high school graduates who enroll in 
college take remedial coursework. Underrepresented racial/ethnic 
minority students are almost twice as likely to take one or more 
remedial courses in college as are Asian American and White 
students (Parsad & Lewis, 2003). 

Of particular concern is that many students who graduate from high 
school unprepared for first-year college coursework have to take 
multiple remedial courses, both within and across subject areas. For 
example, of students who take remedial reading, more than half take 
four or more remedial reading courses and more than two-thirds also 
take remedial mathematics; of students who take remedial 
mathematics, more than 70 percent take two or more remedial 
mathematics courses (Adelman, 2004; Carey, 2004). 
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Lack of preparation for college-level coursework militates severely 
against college success. Because remedial courses are typically 
not credit-bearing courses, taking remedial coursework delays 
completion of educational programs and increases the cost of 
completing these programs. According to Adelman (2004), 

70 percent of students who take one or more remedial reading 
courses fail to earn a college degree or certificate within eight 
years of enrolling. 

Summary 

A postsecondary credential offers many opportunities and benefits 
to high school graduates, including better career opportunities, 
higher long-term salary and benefits, and greater workplace 
productivity. While the majority of high school students plan to go on 
to some form of postsecondary education, there are substantial gaps 
in college enrollment rates across racial/ethnic groups and annual 
family income ranges. What’s more, underrepresented racial/ethnic 
minority students are also much less likely than other students to earn 
a college degree — and this is often due to their lack of preparation for 
college-level coursework during high school, which puts them into a 
cycle of remediation that deters them from persisting in college. 

If we are to close the gaps in college enrollment and college degree 
completion, we must understand the effects of high school academic 
preparation on later success in college. In the next chapter, we 
examine in detail the positive influence that certain academic 
factors — aspects of college readiness and high school course-taking 
in particular — have on college success. 
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2 . 

Academic Factors that 
Affect College Success 

ACT research shows that at least three academic 
factors are directly related to college success: college 
readiness, taking a core curriculum in high school, 
and taking additional high school coursework 
beyond core in mathematics and science. 

With the increasing need for all students to acquire postsecondary 
training, what do we know about the college readiness of current high 
school graduates? More important, what do we know about students 
and college success? What increases students’ likelihood of enrolling 
in college? What appears to help keep them there, once they enroll? 
And what can be done to decrease the chance that they will need to 
take remedial coursework? In this section we examine the 
educational preparation of students and the academic factors that 
affect their success in college. 

Students who are ready for college are more likely 
to be successful in college. 

In Crisis at the Core (ACT, 2004), ACT showed that many high school 
graduates are unprepared for college in one or more subject areas. 

To help determine student readiness for college and career, ACT 
developed its College Readiness Benchmarks: scores on the ACT 
that represent the level of achievement required for students to have 
a high probability of success in selected credit-bearing first-year 
college courses. 

Success is defined as approximately a 75 percent chance that a 
student will earn a grade of C or better in the course, or a 50 percent 
chance that a student will earn a grade of B or better in the course. 
The courses are the ones most commonly taken by first-year college 
students in the areas of English, mathematics, social science, and 
natural science. 
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ACT research demonstrates that, compared to students who are not 
ready for credit-bearing entry-level college coursework, students who 
are ready are more likely to: 

▼ enroll in college the fall following high school graduation, 

▼ persist to a second year at the same institution, 

▼ earn a grade of B or higher in selected first-year college courses, 
and 

T earn a first-year college grade point average (GPA) of 3.0 
or higher. 

In addition, based on Study 2, which examined the impact of college 
and career readiness on college remediation rates, students who 
meet the English Benchmark are less likely to take remedial English, 
and students who meet the Mathematics Benchmark are less likely to 
take remedial mathematics. These findings hold true regardless of 
race/ethnicity or annual family income range. 

As these findings show, high school graduates who are academically 
prepared for college-level work have a much greater chance of 
succeeding in their first year of college than those who are not 
prepared. This is confirmed by another study (Tracey & Robbins, 
2006) showing that performance on college entrance tests such as 
the ACT is a strong predictor of cumulative college GPA across time. 
Academic preparation also has direct implications for success in the 
workplace. As noted by the Business Roundtable (2001), “Getting 
the education and skills that prepare students for lifelong learning is 
the first step toward getting good jobs that pay decent wages and 
make . . . other goals attainable.” 

In 2009, 67 percent of ACT-tested high school graduates were ready 
for first-year college coursework in English Composition, 42 percent 
were ready for College Algebra, 53 percent were ready for social 
sciences coursework (i.e., History, Psychology, Sociology, Political 
Science, and Economics), and 28 percent were ready for Biology 
(Figure 7). Just 23 percent were ready for college work in all four 
subject areas (ACT, 2009b). 
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